A  RIVER  VIEW

time to time and examine it, as the farmer goes out
and examines his grain or grass, to see when it will
do to cut. If there comes a deep fall of snow
before the ice has attained much thickness, it is
" pricked," so as to let the water up through and
form snow-ice. A band of fifteen or twenty men,
about a yard apart, each armed with a chisel-bar
and marching in line, puncture the ice at each step
with a single sharp thrust. To and fro they go,
leaving a belt behind them that presently becomes
saturated with water. But ice, to be first quality,
must grow from beneath, not from above. It is a
crop quite as uncertain as any other. A good yield
every two or three years, as they say of wheat out
West, is about all that can be counted on. When
there is an abundant harvest, after the ice-houses
are filled, they stack great quantities of it, as the
farmer stacks his surplus hay.

The "cutting and gathering of the ice enlivens
these broad, white, desolate fields amazingly. One
looks down upon the busy scene as from a hill-top
upon a river meadow in haying time, only here the
figures stand out much more sharply than they do
from a summer meadow. There is the broad,
straight, blue-black canal emerging into view, and
running nearly across the river; this is the highway
that lays open the farm. On either side lie the
fields or ice-meadows, each marked out by cedar or
hemlock boughs- The farther one is cut first, and,
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